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Thompson's clear statement shows that as a system of administration 
scientific management marks a democratic gain. Other illuminating 
discussions take up the effect of scientific management upon the entre- 
preneur, upon unemployment and inequality of income, upon wages, 
the bonus, and the cost of living. On these topics, and every other 
subject that he touches, the author writes as one who has for some 
time made an exceptionally thorough and intimate study of scientific 
management and has yet retained for the most part the unprejudiced 
attitude of the teacher of economics. His book will do much to re- 
place with a sounder appreciation of the actual facts the loose notions 
that come from popular reading or uninformed criticism. 

The chief drawbacks of the book as a complete statement grow out 
of its composite character and the fact that it was impossible for the 
author to bring it in a large way down to date. It is a series of 
essays rather than a systematic presentation of the theory or prin- 
ciples of scientific management, and the various chapters are not per- 
fectly co-ordinated. Though Thompson professes to measure very 
minutely the extent of the influence of scientific management, he 
makes no mention of the great wave of interest in the matter which 
swept over Europe soon after the outbreak of the war ; and the book 
was unfortunately issued just too early for it to contain a hint of the 
extent to which the same principles are being introduced into the 
military establishment of the United States. Though a revision of the 
statistics and an expansion of the bibliography have been made, 
the spirit is still that of the author's earlier articles. But both the 
world at large and scientific management itself have in the mean- 
time been rapidly changing. 

Horace B. Drury. 

University of California. 

History of Transportation in the United States before i860. 
Prepared under the direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by 
Caroline E. MacGill and a staff of collaborators. Washington, 
Carnegie Institution, 1917. — xi, 678 pp. 

This work was preceded by a number of monographs (several of 
them published), which "with several indexes, collections of notes, 
and partially completed manuscripts," were, according to the preface 
by Dr. Meyer, " placed in the hands of Miss Caroline E. MacGill 

.... for elaboration into book form This volume must be 

viewed as a contribution rather than as a completed study. It seemed 
much better to utilize as far as possible all of the material which the 
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various collaborators had brought together than to restrict the volume 
to only such material as would be required in producing a thoroughly 
systematic, unified, and closely knit book." That such a method of 
preparing a historical narrative is unsatisfactory is obvious, but it 
would not be fair to question Dr. Meyer's decision as to the method 
without knowing all the facts upon which the decision was based. 
As to the results achieved, however, much may be said. 

The work is divided roughly into three parts, the first quarter deal- 
ing with early roads and trails, the second quarter with waterways, 
and the remainder with early railroads. The book is misnamed and 
the chapter titles are often misleading. The volume consists for the 
most part of extracts from the works of individuals who have made 
special studies of the development of transportation facilities in par- 
ticular sections of the United States. So little has been done to fill 
in the gaps that the text fails utterly to justify the title. 

Except for scattered and infrequent allusions to the conditions of 
early travel there is no account of the development of transportation 
during the colonial period in any section of the country except the 
South — the section in which there was the least land transportation. 
No attempt has been made to cover fully the decade from 1850 to 
1860, which was by far the most significant period in the history of 
railroad transportation in the United States before the Civil War. 
It was in this decade that railroad transportation became national 
instead of local; it was this decade that marked the beginning of 
those consolidations which led eventually to the establishment of our 
leading railroad systems. In but few instances is the history of any 
railroad carried farther than 1854. A brief reference is made to the 
growth of the Pennsylvania Railroad system; not a word can be 
found concerning the consolidation of the lines between Buffalo and 
Albany into the New York Central Railroad. In certain respects 
this consolidation was one of the most important events in the rail- 
road history of that eventful decade. 

Even if there were good reasons for stopping the railroad history 
short of 1860 there is no reason for failing to give the history of 
highways and canals. The National Pike is left at Wheeling ; occa- 
sional references are made to the fact that it was extended across 
Ohio and Indiana, but no account of the extension is given. The 
story of the construction of the Erie Canal is told in detail, but only 
scattered allusions inform us that the Erie Canal had any history be- 
tween 1825 and 1860. The Morris and Essex Canal is mentioned 
twice in the text and once in the index, but no account of this water- 
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way appears ; the improvements of the Lehigh and Schuylkill Rivers, 
of far greater importance than many of the western waterways de- 
scribed with considerable detail, are merely mentioned ; the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, one of the earliest completed canal projects, is not 
spoken of except for a casual reference in the last chapter. 

The attempt " to utilize as far as possible all of the material " 
results in much repetition of " background," as for instance in diap- 
ers i, v, viii and xii, and also in the repetition of detailed facts; for 
example, pages 81, 208; 89, 210; 91, 137; 113, 297; 130, 282. In 
some cases attempts to avoid extensive repetition have brought about 
a haphazard arrangement of material ; for instance, chapter i names 
and locates the early trails of the Middle West except those in the 
territory which later comprised the state of Ohio, the trails of this 
state being described in chapter hi. The description of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal (the Main Line of Public Works) in chapter vii tells 
nothing of the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad and the inclined 
planes between Hollidaysburg and Johnstown, those two features of 
the Main Line being left for consideration in a later chapter on rail- 
roads. Should the objection be raised that consistency demands that 
a discussion of railways be omitted from a chapter on canals the ques- 
tion might be asked as to why chapter v on Waterways in New Eng- 
land contains an account of the early railroads of Massachusetts, and 
why chapter xvi, dealing with railroads in the Middle West, gives an 
account of canals in Indiana and Illinois, even though chapter ix 
presumably covers the subject of transportation in the Middle West 
before the railroad era. 

Certain epoch-making events in the history of transportation are 
disregarded entirely or treated in a manner that causes the events to 
lose all significance. Turnpikes and turnpike companies, representa- 
tive of the first organized effort which the people made to improve 
the conditions of land travel, are treated only in a casual manner. 
There is no account of the invention of the steamboat. The " Cler- 
mont " is not even mentioned, and Fulton's chief claim to distinction 
seems to have been his greed for the monopolistic control of rivers. 

Errors are not infrequent. The statement on page 65 that the 
British government forbade the " carriage of most articles of colo- 
nial manufacture, even for short distances," is quite without founda- 
tion. Before 1750 the restrictions of Parliament affected only woolen 
manufactures and hats, and even these could be carried freely within 
any single colony. From the statement on page 356 it would appear 
that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad not only is not our first rail- 
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road but that it has no pretensions to the honor. When one examines 
the dates of the three acknowledged claimants of the honor, as given 
on pages 357, 390 and 422, and of the Baltimore and Ohio (page 
397) one wonders why the last named has been slighted. 

As much space is devoted to the study of commerce — traffic, goods 
exchanged — as to transportation, or the facilities for the carriage of 
the goods. As a result a great deal of the information which ap- 
peared in previous contributions of the Carnegie Institution is re- 
peated. There is no orderly account of the development of locomo- 
tives, passenger cars and freight cars ; nothing is told of the evolution 
of the T-rail; virtually nothing of stage-coaches and the famous 
Conestoga wagons ; there is no account of the delights of canal-boat 
travel, such as were depicted by Dickens. In fact, there has been no 
effort to give a consistent history of the development of any of the 
facilities for transportation, beyond statements of the mileage of rail- 
roads and canals, and of the growth in the number of steamboats on 
lakes and rivers. 

The work contains a mass of unquestionably valuable information. 
But so much has been left out, and the material presented has been 
so poorly organized, that the volume can in no sense be regarded as a 
satisfactory history of our early transportation. 

T. W. Van Metre. 
Columbia University. 

The Life of James J. Hill. By Joseph G. Pyle. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1917. — Two vols.: vii, 498; 
459 pp. 

This is a rare piece of work. The theme, the hero and the author 
are well matched to make an American epic, the building of the 
empire of our great Northwest. In a long career of wisdom Mr. 
Hill never made wiser choice than when he entrusted his public and 
private papers to Joseph G. Pyle with the commission to write his 
biography and "make it plain, simple, and true." In that brief 
instruction Mr. Hill wrote his autobiography. And in expanding 
that autobiography through nearly a thousand fascinating pages, 
Mr. Pyle has never once departed from the text. The unadorned 
sincerity, the straightforward simplicity, the clear-ringing truth of 
these volumes reveal a character which develops in splendid con- 
sistency from the poor lad on a little Canadian farm to the master- 
builder of a continent. 



